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“ Staaten Island ”—so the name is spelled in the heading of an official document in our possession 
by Major General Jeffrey Amherst, who, just one week after signing it, was there invested with the 
insignia of the Order of the Bath, Oct. 25th, 1761—Staaten Island was made the subject of an article 
with the same title as the present, in our number for last September. We then left off with the words 
“To be continued”, for we had not yet reached the numismatic portion of our theme. Our atten- 
tion had been engrossed by the old “ Manor of Bently ” at the remotest extremity of the island ; and, 
indeed, the whole region is one where the antiquary is liable to be arrested at any moment, and in 
any of its nooks and corners, and held a willing thrall by its historic and traditionary spells. To 
escape their influence, while illustrating their power—to show, in one example, how much interesting 
reminiscence is everywhere, in and around New York, stamped out by the rush of immigration and 
the rude tread of trade—we confine our remarks on this occasion to that point of Staten Island which, 
lying nearest to our city, is known to most as the old Quarantine Ground, and the scene of the de- 
struction of the extensive hospitai-buildings, by an indignant but unwise population on the ‘ Ocean- 
Cable” night, Wednesday—Thursday, Sep. 1-2, and the following one, in 1858. Some few may be 
aware that it is the old “« Watering Place”, where ships supplied themselves in by-gone days, rather 
than from the limy wells of the town; and still fewer may have noted that on ancient maps it is in- 
scribed ** Duxbury’s Point’. But on one of our own, copied from an original of the year 1797 in 
the Secretary of State’s Office at Albany, it is entitled «« Francis Lovelace Patent ”, and this shall be 
the starting point of our present researches. Colonel Francis Lovelace was governor of New York, 
under the royal Duke, James, of York and Albany, from 1668 to 1673, in which latter year the 
Dutch under Evertse and Benckes regained the province for a brief space of time. On this occasion 
Lovelace who had, in some manner whereof no record is known to us, endowed himself with an es- 
tate of a few hundred acres in the locality under consideration, wrote as follows, under the date July 
31, to Governor Winthrop of Connecticut : 

« At newhaven I receiued an unwellcome news of the Dutch approach before New Yorke, I call 
it unwellcome in regard I was not in the place, they appeared att first w® ten sayle afterwards with 
seauenteene, yesterday about five or Six of the Clock they stormed it, a hot dispute it seems it was, 
how the success was I cafiot as yet learne, they I understand haue breake-fasted on all my Sheepe 
and Cattell on Staten-Island, I am hastening as fast as I can to make on’’* x + . + 

The same Governor Lovelace purchased Staten Island from the Indians in 1670. The proceed- 
ings in regard thereto, held «‘ At y* Fort”, that is Fort James in New York, April 7, 9, and 13, 
have never been published, though they are extant in full in the “Council Minutes” at Albany, 
whence we copied them. We there read that “ Possession of y* Island by Turfe & Twigg was 
given by y* Indyans on the 1st of May following”, and recall to mind that “ Investiture, or the 
actual conveyance of feudal lands was of two kinds: proper and improper. The first was an actual 
putting in possession upon the ground, either by the lord or his deputy; which is called, in our law, 
livery of seisin. ‘The second was symbolical, and consisted in the delivery of a turf, a stone, a wand, 
a branch, or whatever else might have been made usual by the caprice of local custom}.” Among 
the sachems who were present and signed the Deed of Sale was one named Aquepo or Agapou, who, 
only a few months afterwards, as Lovelace thus relates in tragicomic style to a correspondent on the 
third of October, perished miserably somewhere in the vicinity of his former domain, and of what is now 
a great metropolis and centre of Christian civilization :—* an Indian King Agapou by name (and of 





* New York Colonial Manuscripts, III, 198. + Hallam’s Middie‘Ages. N.Y. 1837, p.[76. 
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power enough) taking the aire in his Gundelo (but with us knowne by the name of a Canoe) little 
more than his length, and not halfe his breath, with his cargo of about 2 pecks of Oysters, was in- 
tercepted by a strong party of the Enemy ; in Europe it would have beene called 7 thousand, but here 
it goes but for 4 men, 2 weomen and a boy, scares on this Monarch brings him to theire Castle, 
first bites off all his nailes, next his eares, and then torter him to death with those exquesite torments 
that Phalaris invention was but a fleabite to it, 4 dayes hee was a dying, yet as long as hee had breath 
would call for a pipe, and threaten a revenge, this hapned about 6. weekes since*,” 

Now this slipshod writer and neglectful governor was, we are all but positively certain, a younger 
brother of the amiable poet Richard Lovelace, Lucasta’s lover. The lines of the latter, entitled 
“To Althea, from Prison”, are as familiar to English readers as any within the compass of their 
literature. Originally the most ‘ beautiful person that eye ever beheld’’, and “ of innate modesty, 
virtue and courtly deportment ”’, he so impaired his fortune in the cause of Charles I., as to die in 
poverty before the restoration. His family, therefore, were, after that event, fit objects for the 
Duke of York’s bounty, and hence no doubt, the appointment of Francis. The title of the poet's 
works is “ Lucasta: Posthume Poems” &c., published in 1659 by Dudley Posthumus Lovelace ; and 
to the volume is sometimes prefixed a head of the author, subscribed “ Ix memoriam fratris desidera- 
tissimi delin: Fran: Lovelace, Ar: Wenceslaus Holler, Bobem, sculp: 16627.” We have in our own 
possession documentary proof that the governor had two brothers named Dudley, probably the one 
mentioned above, and Thomas, and that Thomas obtained from Gov. Dongan a warrant for a survey 
in his behalf, of a tract “« knowne by the name of Lovlaces farmes begining by the bay at a great flatt 
stone sett up on the north side of a small Run, that is to the south from the water place and is 
marked with L”, **conteyning three hundred and forty akers”. In 1691, and in 1702, we have 
confirmations, at an annual quit-rent of twelve shillings current money of the province to be paid at 
« ffort William Henry on the Day of the Annunciacion of the blessed Virgin Mary”, of the same 
property to Ellis Duxbury, who married Mary, niece and heiress of Thomas Lovelace. The Gov- 
ernor’s checkered career terminated by his dying of wounds received from the Turks{, apparently 
Barbary corsairs who intercepted him on his return home from his lost province. 

We have here slurred over a number of particulars, of which the details remain to be wrought out 
in a local history which Richmond County deserves but docs not yet possess. Ellis Duxbury be- 
queathed in 1718, this Lovelace Patent “to the corporation of Ze minister Church Wardens and 
Vestry of saint Andrew in the County of Richmond and to their Sucessors for Ever to and for the Only 
use and maintenance of the present minister and Incumbent of the said church the Reverend master 
Eneas Mackenzie during his natural Life and after his decease to his Successors minister and Incumbents 
of the said Church of Saint Andrew at all time hereafter being Orthodox Ministers and of the church 
of England as now by law Established but to no other use or uses Whatsoeverg”. The comfortable 
«* Church-Glebe ”, as it was called, thus provided for the Staten-Island minister, continued in the 
usufruct of the legatees till the requirements of the Quarantine establishment made a Legislative Act for 
the alienation of a large part of it unavoidable. The fragment which still remains makes the minister 
of Richmond one of the most independent in the state. The church-building, erected in the reign 
of Queen Anne, 1713, and full of monuments and reminiscences among which we have no time to 
linger, was destroyed by fire, March 29, 1867. 

During our sojourn on the the island last Summer we were intensely interested by learning one 
morning that a large go/d meda/ had been found by a laborer in repairing the public road at the north- 
west corner of the old Quarantine wall, a spot immediately in the rear of that where the old Love- 
lace or Duxbury homestead once stood. It might, for aught we knew, be the great medal of the 
Duke of York (see Journat, Vol. II. p. 38), or some other relic, rich, rare and romantic. We 
hurried to the place. The first look showed that the material was brass; the second that it was 
but a Pitt Medal, bearing 047. a head of George II., rev. a fleur-de-lis subverted, surrounded by the 
names of the victories won, in America chiefly, under the great commoner’s administration in 1759. 
An inhabitant of the neighborhood informed us that a gold “ Johannes ” had been unearthed near the 
remains of the old house, somewhere about 1820; but with these two exceptions we have heard of 
no treasure-troves on Staten Island. This is surprising, when we consider the amount of traffic, 
legitimate and contraband, which has here been carried on from an early epoch, as well as the 
military occupation to which it was subjected during the Revolution. The losing or placing of the 
Pitt Medal where it chanced to be found last Summer dates probably at the time when the regular 
and provincial troops were assembled at this locality (1761) before proceeding to the capture of 
Martinique and Havana. It was then that, as we remarked in the outset, Jeffery Amherst was in- 
vested, in the Staten Island camp, with the Order of the Bath and became Sir Jeffery. Probably not 
one dweller on the ground has now any knowledge of this pageant of the hour. A very aged person, 





* New York Colonial Manuscripts, III, 190. + Notes and Queries, Feb. 1868, p. 196. 
t “ The Present State of England”, 1679, p. 294. % Record of Wills, Surrogate’s Office, New York. Vol. 9, p. 3- 
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an exception to this surmise, told us that she well remembered General Amherst as bearing the nick- 
name of “Green-Legs ”, from his wearing green silk stockings. Sir “ Green-Legs” Amherst! Such 
are human glory and renown! And such are the not uninstructive trifles which delight the antiquary 
as he acts out his motto Parva ne Pereant, and encloses queer flies in the amber of his story. 


AUTOGRAPHS OF THE «SIGNERS”, 


Pror. Cuas. E. Anruon, 


My Dear Sir :—Agreeably to your suggestion I submit the following information respecting the 
series of American Autographs, known as “ Signers of the Declaration of Independence”, or, as it 
is more commonly styled, “‘Signers” merely. In treating this subject I shall, for convenience, divide 
the Set into three Classes, viz.: the Eastern, comprising the representatives of New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut; the Middle, which will embrace New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware; and the Southern, including Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. I propose simply to give a statement of the comparative 
rarity and value of each name; but, in order that the subject may be properly understood, it will be 
necessary to make a few preliminary remarks, which, however, shall be as brief as possible. The 
value of a “‘Signer”’ depends in a great measure on the quality of the specimen, and on its condition. 
By gwality I refer more particularly to the contents. For instance, an A.L.S., by which is understood 
a letter entirely written and signed by the individual, is always preferable to, and therefore more 
valuable than, an A.D.S., or document written by another, and signed by the “Signer” ; and, again, 
an A.L.S., containing an account of movements of troops, proceedings of Congress, and the like, is 
more esteemed than an ordinary business communication. In making up a set of Signers, the great 
aim generally is to obtain an A.L.S. of each, written as near the date of the Declaration as possible, 
and on some subject connected with the Revolution; and success in attaining this object of course 
adds greatly to the interest and value of such a collection. The condition of a ‘* Signer”’ also affects 
its value, though not to the same extent as in the case of Coins. A strictly fine letter, with the ex- 
ception of a few names, always commands a good price ; but an ordinary, or even poor, specimen is 
often desirable and brings a fair relative sum. I propose at this time to confine myself to the Eastern 
Signers, reserving the other Classes for a subsequent article. 

The New Hampshire Signers are Josiah Bartlett, William Whipple, and Matthew Thornton. 

Barter is generally found in the form of autograph Law Documents signed, which are somewhat 
scarce, and in good condition command about $7. Letters are difficult to obtain; a fine A.LS. is 
worth about $12. 

Wuirpte is also scarce. It occurs sometimes in the shape of small Military Documents signed, 
which are valued at about $4. Letters in good order bring $12. 

TuornTon, in the form of a good A.L.S., is considered more rare than any other Eastern Signer, 
and is worth at least $15. It is sometimes met with in the shape of an A.D.S. Law Document, and 
is of the same value as Bartlett in that form. 

The Massachusetts Signers are John Hancock, Samuel Adams, John Adams, Robert Treat Paine, 
and Elbridge Gerry. 

Hancock is met with in various forms. A.L.S. are scarce, and worth $10, if in good condition; 
LS., as President of Congress, and D.S., as Governor of Massachusetts, are worth from $3 to $5 
each. Lottery Tickets, issued for the rebuilding of Faneuil Hall and signed by Hancock, turn up 
occasionally, and bring about $4. 

Samugt Apams is quite scarce, it being very difficult to obtain a good A.L.S. In that form, it is 
worth $10. D.S., as Governor of Massachusetts, bring about $3. 

Joun Apams is also scarce, particularly in the form of early letters. A.L.S. are worth from $8 to 
$12, according to date and contents. Documents signed by him as President, which are generally 
on parchment, and of large folio size, may be valued at $3. 

Paine is about the scarcest of the Massachusetts Signers in the form of A.L.S. A good specimen 
would bring $12. It is commonly found in the shape of A.D.S. (Law Documents), which vary in 
price, according to size and condition. $3 to $5 would be about their value. There are two forms 
of his signatures, one with the initials only (R. T. Paine), the other with the name in full (Robt. 
Treat Paine): the latter is most esteemed. 

Gerry is comparatively easy to be obtained, though early letters are scarce. A good A.L.S; can 
be Dic a for $5 or $6. 

' The Rhode Island Signers are Stephen Hopkins and William Ellery. 
Horns is very scarce. A good A.L.S. would readily bring $15. It is sometimes found in-the 
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form of Law Documents, or in that of Documents signed as Governor. It is worth $5 in almost any 
shape. 

—_- is rather common. Most of the specimens that are met with are of late date, and signed 
as Collector of Newport. A good letter is worth about $6; A.D.S. or D.S. about $2.50 to $4 each. 

The Connecticut Signers are Roger Sherman, Samuel Huntington, William Williams, and Oliver 
Wolcott. 

SHerMan is very scarce. A good A.L.S, will bring $12 to $15. It is also met with in the shape 
of Law Documents, sometimes entirely autograph, but oftener simply signed, which are worth from 
$3 to $6, according to size and contents. 

Huntincton is very common. A good A.L.S. is worth $2 to $3. L.S. as President of Congress 
are worth $1.50; and D.S. as Governor, about the same sum. 

Witttiams is scarce. A good A.L.S. is of the same value as Sherman in that form. 

Wo corr is also scarce, though not so much so as Sherman or Williams. A.L.S. are worth $8 
to $10. C. De F. B. 


[To BE CONTINUED]. 





TRANSACTIONS OF SOCIETIES. 





AMERICAN NUMISMATIC AND ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Regular Meeting, January 14, 1869.—The/ President in the chair. 

The following Donations were received, and ordered to be thankfully acknowledged : 

From the Director of the Mint, Patterns of the Five, Three, and One Cent Pieces of 1868. 

From J. A. Bolen, of Springfield, Mass., a set, in copper, brass, and tin, of the Grant medalet which 
he has recently cut. Its description is as follows: ** No. 34*. Ode. Head to right, Grant; Ree. 
Gen. U.S. Grant. Our Next Presipenr. May He In Wispom Rute, Tue Country He Has 
Savep. Size 16”. 

From Wm. H. Key, of Philadelphia, an impression in copper from his dies just finished for the 
Annual Gold Medals founded by Elisha Riggs in the College of the City of New York. The 
portrait of Mr. Riggs on the obverse, being a three-quarter likeness, and deeply under-cut, elicited 
much admiration, and was considered a remarkably successful specimen of this rare kind. 

Mr. Wm. Clogston, of Springfield, Mass., was nominated by Mr. Levick, and elected a Corresponding 
Member. 

Mr. Wood exhibited a number of foreign Crowns, and took occasion to remark on the curious 
motto, Fert, which is found on the edge of those of Sardinia. A discussion ensued which resulted 
in the following elucidation: ‘These four letters occur, first, on the monument of Count Thomas 
of Savoy, died 1233; next, in the badge of the Order of the Collar, founded in memory of Amadeus 
V, the Great, Count of Savoy, died 1323, afterwards called the Order ‘*de/la Santa Annunziada”; 
and finally on Sardinian coins. They have been heretofore incorrectly interpreted Fortitude Ejas 
Rhodum Tenuit (His Courage Maintained Rhodes), in allusion to the brave defence of that island by 
the last-named Count, when it was besieged by the Turks in 1310. According to the most recent 
investigations they signify Foedere Et Religione Tenemur (We are bound by Covenant And ye 
since this phrase presents itself without any abbreviation on coins of Duke Victor Amadeus I, 
1630-16377”. James Ouiver, Recording Secretary. 


Regular Meeting, Fanuary 28, 1869.—The President in the chair. 

Letters were read from Messrs. Peter Gschwend, Jr., and Charles Gschwend, of Pittsburg; Geo. 
P. Upton, Chicago; R. W. Ogden, New Orleans; Robert Downing, Cincinnati; S. S. Crosby, 
Boston, and James H. Taylor, Charleston. 

Mr. R. W. Ogden, of New Orleans, was unanimously elected a Corresponding Member. 

The President exhibited a silver Medal, size 35, chy. a bust of Sigismund III, King of Poland; 
rev. a bird’s-eye view of a city, on a river marked VISTVLA; above the city, CIVITAS 
GEDANENSIS: F- (ieri) F+ (ecit), The City of Dantzic caused this to be struck, Also 

(1) A pair of Saxon dollars of John George II, Elector, struck during his administration of the 





* See Pages 15-16, and 32, of this volume. A set in the three metals mentioned above is furnished by Mr. Bolen, at 
$1.25, and an impression in silver at 50 cents, the applicant finding the silver planchet. 
t Schlickeysen, “ Erk/arung der Abkiirnungen auf Minnen™”, etc. Berlin, 1855, p. 106. 
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Empire as Vicar, in 1657, after the death of the Emperor Ferdinand IIT. On the ode. of each 
appears the Elector on horseback, with drawn sword, and in his robes of state ; but on one the legend 
DEO ET PATRIZ begins at the horse’s tail, on the other at his head. The former type was 
issued first, and, since it afforded a pretext for inveighing against the Saxons as an impious nation, it 
was called in and the second one substituted. The first one then became very rare, so that twenty 
of the other sort are sooner found than one of this. * 

(2) A Five France Piece of the Directory, L’4n 4, 1795-6. As those of 1848 and 1849 are 
signed Dupré like this, they seem to be from old dies; yet the legends differ, being on this one of 
the Directory Union et Force, and on the others Liberté Egalité Fraternité.t On the edge of the 
Directorial piece we have Garantie Nationale; on that of the others, Diew Protige La France. 

(3) Two Danish dollars, which illustrate a practice peculiar to the country, namely that of 
impressing a royal head on each side, at the death of one king and the accession of another. The 
two exhibited were of Christian VIII, and Frederic VII, 1848, and of Frederic VII, and 
Christian IX, 1863. Joun A. Nexsen, Recording Secretary pro tem. 





NEW ENGLAND NUMISMATIC AND ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Regular Meeting, November 19, 1868.—Vice-President Bond in the chair. 

The following named gentlemen were admitted as members of the society: 

Ezeikel Jewett, Esq., of Utica, N. Y., as an honorary member; J. Carson Brevoort, Esq., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., as a corresponding member; and Messrs. Howard Smith, of Newport, R. I., Charles 
H. Bell, of Exeter, N. H., and A. W. Robinson, of Boston, as resident members. 

There were brought for the inspection of the members: A collection of about 1200 shop-cards 
of the “* Copperhead ” series, all varieties and in fine condition, the names embracing all the letters 
of the alphabet, and a large number of them cannot be duplicated; a photograph of the first issue of 
Missouri; 19 specimens of the cent of 1793, all in splendid condition, including 11 different types ; 
several ancient Roman coins; 2 very curious Spanish coins of 1664; and 2 coins on which there 
were several peculiar mint marks, These latter pieces excited considerable discussion, after which 
the meeting adjourned. Duprey R. Cuitp, Rec. See. 





* Gudenus. “ Uncialeum Selectum™, p. 41. 

t Not Liberté. Egalité . Fraternité., which, appearing on the later type of 1849, was facetiously interpreted : “ Liberté point, 
Egalité point, Fraternité point”. The highly artistic obverse of the same type, with a head of the Republic elaborately 
dressed, surmounted by a star, and the name of the artist, Oudiné, beneath the head, gave rise to other witticisms : 
“ Détresse (des tresses) partout! Ou diner sous la République? A la belle étoile’’. 

} We are conscious of gradually falling into a habit, which is not without its evils, and may give just offence, unless we 
define the principle on which we propose henceforth to act. We refer to the practice of publishing letters of correspondents 
without their express authorization, The temptation to do so is strong, since thereby we save ourselves much trouble, 
while we furnish information to our readers in its most interesting shape. Will our friends therefore in future consider all 
communications, addressed to the Editor, as public property, unless marked “ private and confidential”, either in toto, or in 
regard to particular passages? With this preamble we venture to print the following : 

Y Boston, February 19th, 1869. 
Prof, C, E, ANrHon,— 

Dear Sirn:—I enclose a report of a meeting of the N. E. N. and A. Society held last evening, for publication in the 
Journat. I heard from you this morning, through a letter written by Mr. Levick to Mr. Crosby, in which he says that he 
showed you the newspaper cuttings containing our minutes; and I have to observe that it is very strange that, as you 
stated, such reports for November and December were not received. 

The dates of those meetings were November 19th and December 17th, and I am and was the Recording Secretary of the 
Society. 

I po the same cuttings, and will consider it a great favor if you will copy them in the Jourwat with a note explaining 
their late appearance, as I would not have time to re-write them until next week, being at present very busy with otber 
matters, I have not sent a report of the January meeting for the reason that nothing of importance occurred. 

I would like to say a few words in regard to the giving up of the publication of the “ American Journat or Numismatics” 
which was hinted at in the January number. It seems to be the unanimous feeling among the members of our Society 
that the Jourwat ought to be continued at all hazards, and especially under its present management, which seems to be as 
efficient, and to make it as interesting and instructive, as can be desired. And we hope that the Jourwat will endeavor to 
keep pace with and encourage the growth of Numismatology, which appears to be increasing every day, and not leave the 
field and allow magazines of far less note to reap the benefit of the time and labor already bestowed upon this one. We 
shall do our best to promote the welfare of the Journat, and we sincerely trust that its respected Editor will be prevailed 
upon to continue in the position which he has, thus far, so ably and kindly filled. 

I remain, yours, very respectfully, 
Duprey R. Cup, Recording Secretary N. E. N. and A. Society. 

Address P. O. Box No. 1224. 

We take this occasion to remark that newspaper scraps are not the correct or respectful form in which to send reports of 
Transactions for insertion in the Journat. They are almost always careless and inaccurate, sometimes too diffuse, and never 
scientific in their tone, besides being more likely to go astray than a manuscript carefully penned for a permanent record. Ep. 
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Regular Mecting, December 17, 1868.—Vice-President Bond in the chair. 

After the transaction of regular business the members examined the following described pieces, 
which were brought for exhibition : 

Eleven specimens, including ten varieties of the “ Higley ” or “« Granby ” copper of Connecticut ; 
one gold and two silver coins of ancient Greece, in perfect condition considering their rarity and 
antiquity ; a series of the ‘* Maunday” money, from Charles I. to Victoria; several ancient Chinese 
coins, including one of the Hai Dynasty, in which the first coins were struck in China, over two 
thousand years B. C.,a coin struck in the year nine B, C., several pieces of the curious looking 
Chinese court money, and a very curious Chinese medal which was inlaid with enamel of various 
colors; a piece of the money of Cochin China; twelve specimens of Siamese coins, gold and silver ; 
ten pieces of Japanese money and a coin of Haroun Al Raschid. 

After an hour pleasantly passed in inspecting these interesting specimens and discussing the subjects 
suggested by them, the meeting adjourned. Duptey R. Cuiip, Rec. Sec. 

Regular Meeting, February 18, 1869.—Vice-President Bond in the chair. 

A Committee of three wa8 appointed to nominate a List of Officers for the ensuing ye#r, and report 
at the Annual Meeting in March, and other business of a private character was transacted. A com- 
munication from Mr. Sandham, of Montreal, in regard to the work on ‘ Canadian Coinage” which 
he is about to publish, was read by Mr, Bond, and his offer to donate a copy of the same to the 
Society was accepted with thanks. 

A donation of twenty-six Chinese coins of various dates, from 950 to 1643, with translations of 
the characters, was received from Mr, S. S, Crosby. 

The following were brought for exhibition by various members: A Pair of Spectacles which 
were owned and worn by Benj. Franklin; a fac-simile in copper-foil of the rare ‘‘ Rosa Americana” 
of 1733, with the rose upon a bush, of which only two specimens exist; a similar fac-simile of an 
English piece having on the oby. the head of George III, and on the rev. the “large eagle’ which 
is on the reverse of the Washington cent of 1791; also a similar copy of a coin of Louis XV, having 
on the rev. an Indian with bow and arrow, dnd the legend “ Cor. Franc. De v’Am.” 17513; several 
specimens of the Vermont and Connecticut cents, most of them uncirculated ; a lot of 40 different cur- 
rency “ shinplasters”, which were issued during the war while there was a scarcity of small change; 
and a portion of a necklace or chain made of shells and worn as an ornament by the natives of the 
Tonga Islands in the Pacific Ocean, which is very similar to the “« Wampum” of the North American 
Indians. 

An interesting letter, which has lately come into the possession of one of the members, was read by 
the Secretary. It was written by the late Wm. Whiting, Esq., in the year 1858, and related some 
important facts concerning the coinage of the Massachusetts cents in 1787. 

The meeting then adjourned. ' 
Duptey R. Cup, Recording Secretary. 





RHODE ISLAND NUMISMATIC ASSOCIATION. 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Association was held on the evening of January 11th. President 
Meader in the chair. ‘ 

Several letters from correspondents were read, and a communication was received from Hon. H. R. 
Linderman, Director of the United States Mint, inclosing Pattern Proofs of 1, 3, and 5 cent pieces, 
new devices. A vote of thanks was extended to Mr. Linderman for the same. 

The Annual Reports of the Treasurer and Secretary were read, accepted, and ordered to be 
placed on file. 

The Officers of the past year were unanimously reélected, and after the transaction of further 
business, the Association adjourned to February 22d. 


G. D. Hersey, Secretary. 





NUMISMATIC AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY OF MONTREAL. 


~ At a Meeting held in December last, the following Officers were elected for the year 1869: 
President, J. L. Bronsdon; First Vice-Pres., Wm. Blackburn; Second Vice-Pres., D. Roer; Curator, 
Gerald E. Hart; Recording Secretary, John Hennessey; Corresponding Secretary, Henry Mott; 
Treasurer, R. W. McLachlan. 

Regular Meeting, February 10, 1869.—President Bronsdon in the chair. Mr. Henry Mott read a 
Paper entitled « A Meddling with Medals.” After pointing out the value and the pleasure of the 
numismatic study, the lecturer said : 

“If we consider Medals, they are the most lasting and vocal Monuments of Antiquity, for among all the various ways 
that men have sought immortality, by Marbles, Statues, Trophies, etc., nay even by Books, there is nothing in all time that 
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has proved more lasting than “‘ Medals”. Even the very names as well as actions of many famous persons had been long 
since as unknown as if they had never been at all but for these small pieces of metal, which seem to have worn out the very 
teeth of time, which devours al] things else; Architecture, Chronology, Geography, History, Records, and Physiognomy, 
are all indebted to Medals,” 


Dividing Medals into the following groups: 


Those of eminent men as illustrating Physiognomy. 

Local Medals, such as those commemorative of the capture of Quebec, Montreal, and Louisbourg. 
Medals recording the completion of great Public Works. 

National Medals awarded by the Congress of the U. S. for Naval and Military services. 
Presidential and Election Medals. 

Medals commemorative of Historical events. 

Prize Medals of Learned and Agricultural Societies. 


and after passing a high eulogy on the recent Peabody Medal, the lecturer proceeded to say: 


“ Another very interesting study (although chey cannot strictly be classed as Medals, yet are so nearly allied to them, being 
so far separated from the regular national coinage, as to furnish a striking illustration of some of my remarks) are the Siege 
Pieces of Charles I., and the Gun Money of James II. of England, both series growing 

‘Small by degrees, and beautifully less’, 
and all of them forcibly reminding us of Lord Byron’s Address to Greece : 

**T were long to tell, and sad to trace 

Each step from splendor to disgrace’. 

Herein indeed is the true value of our interesting study. I pity the narrow mind of him who can speak despisingly of Medals 
as pieces of ‘cankered brass’ or ‘rusty copper’; and I care little for the man who can leok without emotion upon the 
Tribute money of Tiberius Casar, or a ‘ Judea Capta’ of Titus. For myself I cannot regard unmoved an Oxford Pound 
piece of Charles I., on which in all the pride and arrogance of 

‘The divinity which doth hedge a king’ 
he proclaims himself ‘ The Protector of the religion, the laws and the liberties of the Parliament of England’, and compare 
it with the Pontefract Shilling of six years later, bearing its sad legend ‘ Dum spiro, spero’: ‘ Whilst I live, I hope.’ 

Think of six years of strife and bloodshed brought about solely through the obstinate resistance to the will of his people by 
the short-sighted, unfortunate monarch! I say for myself I cannot look unmoved upon these poor dumb pieces of metal 
without thinking of all the tyranny and duplicity of the foolish king, and the unswerving integrity of Hampden, Pym, Eliot, 
Fairfax, Cromwell, Milton, Marvell, and the noble band of men who stood up for England’s liberties; and through the long 
vista of the struggle I see, in my mental vision, that dreary January morning in front of Whitehall chapel, when king- 
craft was taught such a lesson as has never been forgotten. 

Again, who can look upon the cold, silent face of William III. without remembering that with his reign commenced a 
new era for England, and although I do not quite regard him as the demigod he is painted by the great historian, Lord 
Macaulay, nevertheless we may well pardon the Dutchman’s eulogy of him mentioned by Dr, Bowring who says: 

‘ There is a Medal of William III. containing the names of all British Sovereigns with the date of their succession to the 
throne, and that of their deaths, from Egbert, A. D. 801, with this inscription in Dutch : 


“ These clomb to the throne, 
With sceptre and crown, 
But none were more glorious, 
And none more victorious, 
That ever we heard 
Than William the Third”,’ 

After alluding to Chronograms on Medals, the lecturer added : 

“TI am reminded by this allusion to Chronograms of one really practical use of numismatic study to its earnest followers, 
and that is, its extraordinary aid to memory, which it cultivates and brings out in a manner altogether incredible to the prosy 
scorners of our innocent pleasures; to questions in history, especially with reference to dates, etc., which would send others 
to their cyclopadias, your numismatic student can give a ready answer. 

And I am proud to record from my own personal experience that knowledge thus acquired does not make the possessors 
arrogant, nor selfish and morose: on the contrc:y, the best informed on these subjects are always willing to impart such infor- 
mation to their less learned brethren, apparently taking as much pleasure in teaching as in learning the art. I believe I am not 
overstating the case when I say that every real lover of the study of Numismatics is a gentleman; the very study tends to 
make him so,” 


Mr. Mott’s lecture, or essay, was both comprehensive and exhaustive, and its value was very much 
enhanced by avery fine exhibition of Medals, the property of the lecturer and several other members 
of the Society who were present. On its conclusion a unanimous vote of thanks was tendered to the 
lecturer.* , 

Mr. Blackburn exhibited a «* Darien Pisto/e”, of William III., a now very scarce coin. These 
pieces were made from a small quantity of gold found on the Isthmus of Darien, and sent to Scotland 





* The following note from Mr. Mott imparts desirable information : 
Box 943 P. O., Monrreat, February roth, 1869. 
Sm,—I am just in receipt of the number of the Jouvanat for January, and I extremely regret your complaint of want of 
support. I do hope that even at this eleventh hour your cry for help will be responded to; I beg to say that the verses 
“ John Littlejohn ” which your correspondent, F, A. Wood, wishes to know the parentage of, are by Dr. Chas. Mackay, and 
were published in 1848 in a small volume entitled “ Town Lyrics” and other poems. I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
Pror. Cuas. E, Antuon, New York. Hrnay Morr. 
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by the unfortunate Darien Company. The gold was brought by one of the Company’s vessels called 
the “Rising Sun”, hence the idea of the sun rising out of the sea prefigured on the coin under the 
King’s Bust. The date of this coin is 1701, and these coins were the last **gold” minted in Scot- 
land. Mr. Sandham exhibited a letter written by Capt. John Grant, of the American army, dated 
** Longueil, Sept. 24th, 1775”, and addressed to Col. Ethan Allen, Varrennes, Canada, 

Joun Hennessey, Recording Secretary. 





IMPERIAL DENARII. 


No. 299 State Sr., Brooxtyn, N. Y., roth Feb., 1869. 
Dear Doctor :—It is a wet morning, and I am hesitating between three courses that are open to me: To go to the 
store, to attend the wedding of a niece, or remain where I am, and have determined upon the last; but then the question 
arises, what shall I do? 
“* What shall Ido? Shall I die? 

Shall Amyntas murder Amyntas ? 

Shall I tie hemp round my neck? 

No, I'll be hanged if I do!” 


Now, my dear sir, you may be disposed to think it might have been as well if I Aad done what Amyntas determined very 
wisely mot to do, Be this as it may, J find it more agreeable to make use of a few minutes in briefly expressing my regret 
that there are not more collectors willing to send contributions to the Journat, in the shape of truthful facts, which may 
have escaped the observation of many, if not the majority of collectors of coins. Under this feeling I am about to set an 
example, which I shall be very much pleased if others are encouraged to follow. It is to state a simple fact, which may be 
a matter of surprise, as well as interest, to those readers of the Journat who collect ancient coins, and particularly to such 
as eagerly search for varieties—viz. : to learn that I have now in my possession the following Roman Imperial Coins, every 
one of which has a different reverse, say 140 of Antoninus Pius; rz1 of Faustina; 16 af Trajan; 15 of Hadrian; 14 of 
Aurelius ; 7 of various. Perhaps those who confine themselves exclusively to collecting Grecian and Roman coins are, and 
have been for a long time, aware of this, still I cannot but think that to many it may prove as novel and interesting as it 
has to myself. 

You know that I am not well booked up in this branch of ‘* Numismatography,” and if you feel that the fact is not 
worth recording you will much oblige me by quietly arbpping this into your waste-basket. 

Yours, faithfully, &c., é&c. Epwarp Cocan. 


To Dr. Chas. E. Anthon. 





THE APPROACHING COIN-SALE. 
FIRST NOTICE. 


An event towards which Collectors are looking forward with not a little interest is the disposal 
by auction of the remarkable and in some respects famous cabinet of Mr. Mortimer L, Mackenzie. 
The exact time of its occurrence has not yet been fixed, and Mr. Mackenzie’s pressing business en- 
gagements may cause it to be deferred till late in the Spring—not longer, we trust, or the appetite of 
purchasers will be whetted beyond all bounds, We have enjoyed the privilege of examining this 
fine cabinet, which, though not complete in all its departments, yet proves, by the excellence and 
rarity of its scattered pieces, how superior a collection it would have in time become, had not its 
proprietor been induced by overwhelming avocations to relinquish its further enlargement, Leaving 
the exceedingly fine, and perhaps unsurpassed, American cents, with the other domestic coins, to be 
described by our colleague Mr. Levick, in the next number, we will here briefly notice some of the 
ancient and foreign pieces. Among the Greek, our attention was attracted by a fine gold Stater of 
Alexander, and a very fine Tetradrachm of the same, four fine Tetradrachms of Athens, very fine 
coins of Aegina, Agrigentum (one cup-shaped, and semi-incused), Corinth, Gela, Syracuse, Tyre, 
and a fine Tetradrachm of Antiochus Epiphanes. There are a few coins only of Roman Families, 
but these are of much interest, including Casar and Brutus. The First Brass of the Emperors is 
represented by some admirable specimens of Augustus, Caligula, Nero and Hadrian. A medallion 
of Faustina is magnificent; the coins of Agrippina, wife of Germanicus, Paulina, Sallustia Barbia 
Orbiana, and other empresses and ladies of the imperial blood, are remarkably interesting and good. 
The collector seems to have felt a penchant for them. The Imperial Gold, including both Roman 
and Byzantine, forms however the choicest portion of the ancient specimens. These “‘aurei” are 
‘without exception excellent in condition, and cannot fail to awaken much desire of possession in the 
minds of the sagacious; for an opportunity to acquire such noble coins rarely occurs, while their 
number is here so great that any one may havea chance to purchase without extravagance. Am 
the English coins we observed a splendid Crown of Elizabeth, and a Half-Crown of Cromwell in the 
same condition, a gold Twenty-Shilling Piqge of the Commonwealth, and one of the original Guineas 
of 1662. The medieval coins we have no space to refer to, except by saying that they are 
numerous and rare, and comprise several curious bracteates. In this superficial notice we have given 
merely an indication of what Mr. Mackenzie’s sale will exhibit, and can assure our readers that @ 
more minute and accurate investigation will, in due time, richly reward their curiosity. 
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BOVY’S GRANT MEDAL. 
(N. Y. Times, Dec. 7, From “ an occasional correspondent”, Boston, Dec. 4.) 


The Grant medal, executed at Geneva, by Bovy, one of the celebrated French family of artists, bears as an inscription two 
lines, whose peculiar appropriateness to the subject of the medallion must have struck every reader. I have heard a great many 
inquiries regarding their authorship, but not until the other day did I learn where they were to be found in the original. 
They are the concluding verses of the eleventh stanza of the first book of “The Minstrel", by James Beattie, The 
whole stanza is as follows : 

“ There lived in Gothic times, as legends tell, 
A shepherd swain, a man of low degree ; 
Whose sires, perchance, in Fairy land might dwell, 
Sicilian groves, or vales of Arcady ; 
But he, I ween, was of the North countrie; 
A nation famed for song and beauty’s charms ; 
Zealous, yet modest ; innocent, though free ; 
Patient of toil; serene amidst alarms ; 
Inflexible in faith ; invincible in arms”. 





ESSAY 


On tee Disappearance or Coinaces, anD THE Uses, OTHER THAN as A CircuLatTinc Meprum, or 
Coinep Money. 
Part I. 

**Money makes the Mare go”, observed some old-time, Sancho-Panziatically spoken, worthy ; 
whose body and bones are long ago returned to their primeval dust and lime; and the world, with 
that strange love for jingling phrases which has often been remarked, has preserved and handed down 
to posterity this hardly Solomonian proverb. Why? Because it is witty? Because it is apposite? 
Because it is ‘‘ multum in parvo”? Not at all; but simply because it is alliterative. Because three 
words of its five commence with M; and for this reason it has reached us in company with “ Dickery 
Dickery Dock”, “ Goosey Goosey Gander”, “Peter Piper”, “ When the Wine is in the Wit is 
out”, “ Fair Face False Heart”, and the thousand other alliterative Anglo-Saxon-descended proverbs 
and nursery rhymes with which our infantile wailings of disgust at the world are beguiled to silence, 
and our more matured love for concisely stated Truisms (since we are all more or less “ Samivel Wel- 
lers” in that respect) nourished and fostered. ButI am wandering from my Text ere I commence my 
discourse, and must resume the “ even tenor of my way”, merely referring those who are curious as 
to the effect of alliteration to the old English Metrical Romances, “ Piers Plowman”, etc.; or, if they 
have no taste for Ancient Poetry, in which case their numismatic devotion shall not be a bar to their 
being read out of the circle of true Antiquarianism, to the gorgeously colored * Atalanta in Calydon” 
of Swinburne. But, to return to our mutton :—‘‘ Money makes the Mare go”; and, as the late 
Marquis of Hastings might have remarked, «« Mares make Money go”. But what else makes Money 
go? Why does so much coin go out of existence? Why, with all the coin that has been cast, ham- 
mered, struck, or otherwise minted, since the period of the first coined money, is there still such a 
comparative scarcity of the circulating medium? Why is the circulation composed entirely of mew 
pieces of money ; and why of the Hundreds of Thousands of Coinages of different types, which have 
seen the light since the Darics with their Sagittarian types were the ‘* Moneta Nova” of their time, 
does only a carefully-hoarded unique, in some cabinet, representing the entire known balafite of the 
profuse coinage of some once world-wide-feared conqueror, or a handful of half-obliterated treasures 
scattered in the Numismaticcabinets of the world, and hoarded as all that remains of the money which 
thousands of long forgotten men and women toiled, and fought, and killed, and suffered shame for a 
thousand years ago, even as we do this day, remain to tell the story of the art, the history, and the 
forgotten tongue of those forgotten days? What becomes of the coin?—seems at first sight to be a 
question as difficult to solve as: What becomes of the pins ?—which happily has been set at rest by 
the Parisian Sewer Commissioners ; or Mr. Weller’s still unanswered one of: ** What becomes of 
the dead donkeys”? And yet with very little consideration the answers will become obvious. 

When we think of the recoinages of whole kingdoms’ circulating currency, so often repeated ; of 
the over or under valuation of a coinage alike driving it out of circulation, by systematic refusals to 
receive it in the former case, or its being melted for the premium in the latter; when we think of 
the Roman Senate ordering all the coins of a Caligula to be destroyed; or a Helvetic Council making 
a clean sweep of the heterogeneous coinages for centuries of the Cantons, to clear the path for the 
Federal coins; of such great recoinages as those in England, by Edward VI. and Elizabeth, and the 
consequent revaluation of the Base Money of Henry VIII. at a rate even below its small intrinsic 
value ; of the melting down and recoinage of money, which has taken place in a hundred conquered 
countries, so that the Sobieski or Stanislaus groat, or the Indian af Ptr Fanam, Toman, or 
Mohur, of some Tippoo Sahib of to day, comes forth to-morrow with the bloody-beaked and clawed 
eagle of the Imperial-Kingly Hapsburgh, or the Czar of all the Russias, in the one case, or the 
idiotic face of “* Georgius Tertius”, or the fair matronly buseof Victoria the well-beloved, with the 
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simple title of “ Queen”—instead of some oriental “‘ King of Kings”, “Lord of the White 
Elephant”, “Brother of the Sun”, and “* Monarch of the Five Hundred Green Umbrellas”, in the 
other—when we think over all these things, these coinages and recoinages, meltings and recrea- 

tions into coin, repeated times nearly innumerable, so that we can almost imagine in the silver dollar, 

which yesterday formed one of those which bought the southern slave his freedom, one of the forty 

pieces of silver, and see in one of the “ Fifteen livres of Beaumarchais ” the remains of one of the 

pounds for which those traitors, unexampled in history, sold the Royal Martyr, whose whole regret 

was, as expressed in his EIKQN BASIAIKH: “that his price was higher than his Savior’s”; we 

can readily see that a great part of the old coinage has been remelted and recoined, and that the 

amount of old coin in circulation could not under such circumstances be very great, even if no other 

destructive influences were at work. There is a sort of Pythagorean Transmigration of types, which 

are the souls of coins as the metal is their bodies. The coin exists its little space, and then going 

into the seven-times-heated furnace, comes forth brighter and newer for the affliction: typical of our 

life, our death, and our resurrection. 

The wear and tear of circulation is also a great agent in the destruction of coins. The universal 
practice of the petty sovereigns of the Middic Ages, particularly in Central Europe, of alloying the 
coins to just such an extent as their sovereign pleasure or pecuniary necessities demanded, led to the 
almost universal refusal of a sovereign’s coins after his decease, when these “ legal-tender acts” became 
inutile and invalid. For this reason we find almost all the medieval coins bear the legend ** Moneta 
Nova’’, “« New Money”, of this,.that, or the other principality, to persuade the takers of its purity 
and novelty. This alloying was carried to such an extent that, at last, the Bracteate coins came 
into use, according to Ludewig, to obviate the evil. They were too thin to be plated as the solidi too 
often were; and as they were struck—according to the best authorities—with wooden dies, they 
were necessarily of pure and even metal. ‘The fragility of this coinage caused their easy destruction, 
and accounts for the small number of specimens which are in existence. The ancient coins, not 
having any outer-raised circle, milled edges, or any protection of that kind, except some such apology 
for one as the extension of the cross to the/outer circle on Henry III.’s second coinage, wore so 
much the more quickly, and afforded a splendid field for the energies of those mathematicians who, 
by clipping, sweating, boring holes longitudinally, and filling with solder, splitting, and extracting 
the middle, etc., of coins, solve the difficult problem of “ how to take a half dollar from a dollar and 
have a dollar left”. Neither shape, nor form of legend, seems to make much difference in the wear 
of coins. The high Relievo, or Relievo in Intaglio of the ancient coins, the sunken intaglio letters 
of the George Penny, or Liberia cent, or the queer “ criss-cross” Belgian pattern, all alike must 
give way, and become illegible under the million times repeated eager human grasp. Shape secures 
them very little. It is true that when we find a piece of money such as the Charles’ Siege-Pieces, 
or the octagons, squares, ovals, etc., of the German mediaval coinage, such as the Austrian gold 
ducats, etc., or the Augsburg Scheide Manze, they are generally in good preservation; but this is 
easily accounted for by the fact that almost any person would keep or lay aside such pieces, and so 
it has been their fortune to be preserved from the rubs and scratches and other ills which circulating 
coins are heirs to. In the absence of any reports from the Chinese or Japanese Comptrollers of 
Currency, or the Siamese Chief of the Mint, we cannot compare the wear and tear suffered by the 
oblong silver and oval gold coins of our Antipodean neighbors, the Japs, or the bullet-shaped Ticals 
of the Siamese, with that which our more civilized (?) coins undergo. 

Speaking of China, we think instinctively of another source of destruction of one coinage, although 
but of one type. The brothers of the celestial bodies, though, it would seem, destitute of a Silver 
Coinage of their own, do not scruple to take and make away with all the Mexican dollars so called 

more correctly, Pesos or pieces of 8), that they can “trade in”. For years, the surplus silver of 
all Christendom, coined into these pieces, has flowed Orient-ward ; and none of it ever comes back, 
except now and then a few dollars, deeply stamped with Mr. John Chinaman’s queer and yet familiar 
characters. The same thing, it seems, takes place with the Maria Theresa dollar, called the « Le- 
vantine Dollar”, which is the only current silver European coin in Abyssinia; and which, we find 
by the war record, was coined by the Austrian Government for the British troops, during the war in 
that country, from the original dies, 

~ A great deal of coined money has been melted down to evade laws against the exportation of coin, 
in different countries, or for use in the arts in all departments. 

A source of destruction, little counted on, and yet enormous in the aggregate, is the amount hidden 
by those who either forgot, never revisited, or were severed by death from their cache. Every da 
we hear of some discovery of coins, which were hidden by those who never disinterred their h 

The discoveries of ancient Roman and Greek coins, all over Europe, Asia, and Northern Africa, 
have brought to light, it is safe to say, Mittions of corroded and, numismatically, worthless copper or 
aes coins, with a sprinkling of more legible ones, and a smaller proportion of Gold and Silver, Of 

course what is found is but a tithe of what was hidden and is lost.. The Roman armies buried their 
money before entering an enemy’s cogntry, and many a legionary never came back to unearth his 
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deposit. Akin in its interest is the thought of the treasures of minted money which have been lost 
and sunk beneath the sea. Ocean’s floor is strewed with wrecks, and every coin, of every nation, 
from the Palmated Carthaginian to the Spanish Doubloon finds a representative among the wealth 
which lies in the salt ooze on the bottom of the sea. 

The subject we have chosen is exhaustless, but our space and time are limited; and so, as this is 
no scientific treatise, but merely a few random thoughts committed to paper, we will close for the 
present the first branch of our subject, promising ere long to ‘‘ offend again”, by continuing the 
second branch, and detailing a few of the uses, or rather abuses, to which coined money is subject, 
and which tend to deface, destroy, or annihilate the currencies of our own days. D. L. W. 


NEW MEMORIAL SERIES. 


On behalf of Mr. Isaac F. Wood, Mr. Wm. H. Key, of the U. S. Mint, is about to strike a 
Memorial Medal of the city of Norwalk, Conn. The ode. will bear a view of St. Paul’s Church, 
Norwalk ; underneath, the words “St. Paul’s Church Founded 1737”; around the outer circle, the 
legend “ Norwalk Memorial”; exergue, “1869”. Rev. “ Bought of the ‘ Norwake’ Indians by 
Roger Ludlowe and Capt. Daniel Patrick in 1640—Founded 1649—Settled by Act of Court, 1650”, 
with other prominent facts in the history of the place. 

Mr. Geo. H. Lovett, of New York, is also at work for the same party on a Medalet commemo- 
rative of Andrew Johnson’s Public Entry into New York City in 1866, Its od”. will have a bust of 
the President, with suitable legend; and the rev. an inscription, date, etc., surrounding the combined 
Arms of the United States and the City of New York. ‘The number of Johnson pieces to be struck 
will be strictly limited to five in silver and ffty in copper. Some will also be struck in white metal, 
the number of which will be duly announced. Of the silver only four will be offered for sale, and 
of the copper not over twenty-five. ‘The remainder of the copper will be deposited in the cabinets 
of societies, 

These are to form the first of a limited Memorial Series, the prices of which will be such as to 
cover the exact cost, and no more, and will be announced shortly. Further particulars may be 
obtained of Mr. Wood, 61 Walker St, 





FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 
WasnincTon, Jan. 29, 1869. 

Dear Levicx :—I made a purchase of a small collection the other day, and among the pieces was a set of “God our Trust’ 
of 1865, consisting of the Eagle, Dollar, Half-Dollar, and Quarter, in Copper. This is the first intimation I have had of the 
existence of such diesin the Mint, ‘The motto was not adopted till 1866 on the large pieces; and, I take it, these pieces 
of 1865 are scarce, Can you give me any information on the subject? Are there such patterns in silver, and how rare are 
they? If you are not posted on the question, can you put a query in next issue of the Journal, and see if it will draw out 
any information? Also, how many varieties of pattern five-cent pieces of 1866 are there? I have six, including one in 
copper. The other five are different dies, or combinations of dies, Yours, very truly, XXX 


To THe Epiror oF THE JOURNAL: 

Dear Six :—Although I do not wish to interfere in, much less to prolong, the controversy upon the Randall sale, I deem 
it desirable to correct, through your columns, errors which seem to prove both communications to have been hurriedly penned, 

These are in regard to No, 601 of the catalegue of the Randall sale, which is referred to by our friend Cogan, as the Non 
Dependens Status, and to correct which an attempt was made by Mr. Mason, who calls it, in the December number of the 
Jovrnat, the Inimica Tyrannus. (Is the error in spelling the last word Mason's or a mistake of the printer ?)—Mason's.—Ep, 

This piece is catalogued as “ New York Cent, 1787”. Obverse, Indian with bow and tomahawk. Legend, “ Liber 
Natus Libertatem Defendo”. Reverse, an eagle on globe. Legend, “ Neo Eboracus, Excelsior”. Perfectly uncirculated, and 
of the highest rarity.” 

This proves the coin in question to be neither the Non-Depen-Dens-Status, nor the Inimica Tyrannis, but the Liber Natus 
Libertatem Defendo. 

While upon the subject of misnomers, I would like to ask if the pattern, spoken of in the report of the Boston Numismatic 
Society as the Vermont pattern piece, is not the New Hampshire Pine Tree pattern, Vermont having taken no action 
relative to coinage previous to 1785? I would also like information, if within your reach, as to when, where, and upon what 
authority the U.S, A. or Bar Cents, and those bearing the legend, “ Washington & Independence”, with the date 1783, 
were coined, a 

Trusting that the forebodings which introduced the Journax for January will prove without foundation, and that the 
Journat may long prove a welcome visitor, as it has ever been, I am yours, c. 


The following emendation of the Minutes of the Boston Numismatic Society, for January, failed to 
reach us in time for the last number. After the words “mint of John Hull in 1652”, read :—and 
the State cents which began to appear in 1783; with the following exceptions, of pieces which 
ge rise to the importance of coins but deserve rather to be called “ tokens” or “ private pieces’. 


Dr. Samuel Highley manufactured some coppers in Granby, Connecticut, about the year 1737. 
These had, however, a limited circulation, and were not authorized by the Colony. Besides these 
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there were the Vermont pattern piece, bearing date 1776, and the “ Janus” copper, both being in 
the collection of Mr. Stickney, of Salem. The unique pine tree penny belonging to Mr. W. S. 
Appleton was from a die engraved by Col. Paul Revere, of Boston, and bears date 1776. It was 
probably only a pattern piece, and was never adopted by the State of Massachusetts. 



















CENTS OF 1793.—Continvep, 


BY Jos, N. T. LEVICK, 










In the October number we had the pleasure of presenting to our readers a Table showing the scale of prices paid at dif- 
ferent periods for the several types of the '93 cent. We made a promise then which we had not anticipated would involve 
so much labor and expense, and so many difficulties to surmount. We asserted that we should produce, in the following 
number, photographs representing these types and varieties; but as yet this engagement has not been realized. We are 
obliged to beg of our subscribers some indulgence in this matter, and we trust by the last number of the present volume to 
be prepared to tender them something worthy of their patience, and which will meet with entire approbation. We shall 
here add, that as these photographs will cost more than we had any idea of, the Journat containing them will be forwarded 
or delivered to those only who shall have paid their subscriptions. It is our intention to avoid sending that valuable number 
to those who are clever enough to receive the Jourwat without notifying us to discontinue it, and never respond to the 
notice to pay their indebtedness. Photographs of the ‘93s will be for sale by Edward Cogan at one dollar a pair, which will 
be of course for extra copies, as there will be no charge made to paid-up subscribers, except for duplicate sets. These photo- 
graphs will be desirable for illustrating coin catalogues of past or future sales, and it is not likely that such another set of 
*g938s can be brought together again, from which to make a copy. 

At the time we furnished the table of '93s we solicited all those who had "93s to send us rubbings, impressions, or the 
cents themselves, for us to note any varieties we did not possess, and, if the pieces were fine enough to warrant it, to hold 
them for the photographic plates. ‘To show our readers the immense amount of enthusiasm and willingness of those in 
whose power it was to accede to our wants, we have the surprising number of three gentlemen to mention—one from Pitts- 
burg, Penn., one from Charleston, S. C., and the third from this city, We only refer to those who, of their own accord, 
paid any attention to our solicitation, This is, therefore, an evidence of how much progress we should have made had we 
depended entirely on this sort of assistance for accomplishing our purposes, Consequently we had to write individually to 
each well-known collector, and any we heard of whb possessed 93s. In many cases it required long letters of explana- 
tion, and frequently the exchanging of several letters before gaining our point. Many think, what is the use of sending 
their pieces, for they are not fine enough; but that is not the question, We want to see and know every variety extant, if at all 
possible ; and no one knows whether we have all the varieties they own unless they are familiar with what we have already, 
We want to make our photographs as complete as possible, by embracing every mint issue, and each piece in fine condition, 
Therefore we call upon every collector of "93s throughout the country to aid us, otherwise we may submit to our readers 
plates full of blunders, through the absence of pieces of which we had no knowledge, as our eyes cannot see into every col- 
lector's cabinet, to detect whether we have such and such a variety of so and so. Were we acquainted with the contents of 
every collector's cabinet then we would know upon whom only to call. We therefore trust that those who have not been 
already written to will be prevailed upon to forward us their pieces, no matter in what condition ; that does not signify so 
much as the variety we are after. We prefer the coin itself to a rubbing or impression, fur we have been misled by the 
latter, and upon sending for the original have discovered discrepancies. We expect naturally to have many pieces submitted 
to our inspection, which, of course, would prove of no avail so far as variety and condition are concerned ; but still we can- 
not judge of that till we see them. Hence, for those who are interested in our pursuit and wish it success, the best and 
quickest thing they can do to hasten the completion of this subject is to hurry on their pieces, and if they object to that, 
then to send rubbings. But it requires a deal of practice and patience to make good rubbings, for nine-tenths of the rubbings 
we received amounted to nought. Those who have any disposition to acquiesce in our request need have no fear of improper 
treatment of their pieces in our hands, such as their being rudely handled, getting scratched and tarnished, or being mixed 
with those of others. Each party’s pieces are kept in the papers as received and marked. The Society is responsible for 
the return of the pieces. In regard to the proper care and handling of coins we think we could give a few some good lessons 
on that subject. It is remarkable to observe how many collectors there are who have 93s, and are totally ignorant of the 
fact that they have been hoarding up counterfeits until informed of it by us. We have received from several gentlemen 
their collections of '93s for our use, among which pieces we found many counterfeits. It is our intention to have a plate 
taken embracing both the genuine and counterfeits, in order to aid the collectors in designating the difference ; for, were we 
to present simply the genuine varieties, many collectors would find in their cabinets varieties of '93 which we did not represent, 
But when compared with the counterfeits, they could readily see, from the style, etc., that their pieces were most probably not 
genuine. One great difficulty we have been laboring under, and which has not yet been overcome, was to find a couple of 
finer specimens than those we have ; in fact, we want to improve four varieties. However, if we do not succeed in pro- 
curing these pieces, we shall have to make the photographs according to the condition of the pieces; and, if we have an 
opportunity offered us, after we have supplied our subscribers with the photographs, to make a second set with much improve- 
ment in the pieces, we shall do so, and offer the plates, or copies, for sale, through Mr. Cogan, Again, should we find that, 
after we have submitted the photographs to our subscribers, some varieties now unknown to us turn up, we shall be 
to correct the original copies by these additions, which, in fact, isthe only way to have the matter thoroughly done. Those 
gentlemen who so kindly rendered me much assistance I am too happy to thank, but cannot use language strong enough to 
express my esteem for them, and take pleasure to mention here their names: 

Messrs. Mortimer L. Mackenzie, L. Bayard Smith, Charles I. Bushnell, John Hanna, Edward and Henry Groh, Robert 
Hewitt, Jr., and John K. Curtis, New York city; Benjamin Betts, John A. Nexsen, and J. Carson Brevoort, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; 5S. S. Crosby, Boston, George F. Seavey, Cambridgeport, Matthew A. Stickney, Salem, Mass.; Thomas Cleaneay, 
Timothy C. Day, and Joseph Reakirt, Cincinnati, Heman Ely, Elyria, E. J. Farmer, Cleveland, Ohio; Col. M. J. Cohen, 
Baltimore, Md.; Charles Gschwend, Pittsburg, Robert C. Davis and Emil Cauffman, Philadelphia, Pa.; M. Moore, Trenton 
Falls, N. Y.; Richard B. Winsor, Providence, R. I. I should mention, also, Messrs. Edward Cogan and W. Elliot Wood- 
ward as being too ready to aid me, but not being collectors, or rather not then owning fine specimens of °938, they could 
da me no good further than their good wishes or sympathy. 


[To se cowrinusp. } 














































